whom we saw quite a good deal during the course of our
visit. Sir Edward Denham, the Governor, and Lady
Denham were a delightful couple and Sir Edward a
thoroughly well-informed and intelligent man who took
a great interest in his work. I had some idea of writing
a story about certain phases of life in Jamaica whilst I was
there, and Sir Edward was quite determined that I should
understand some of the rather puzzling problems which
the government of the island presented. He took me
for a motor tour practically round the whole place. We
visited sugar factories, banana plantations, coco-nut groves
and the homes of most of the products, vegetable and
mineral, for which Jamaica is famous. Sir Edward was
greatly interested in the labour problems and the position
of the coloured people, and some of his schemes seemed to
me most interesting and carefully thought out. Unfor-
tunately, two years after our visit I read to my great
distress of his death. His loss, I am quite sure, was a
severe one to the island, for I have never talked with
anyone who was so interested in the problems of the
people he had to look after, and I was looking forward
with great pleasure to his promised visit as soon as he
arrived in England.
Alas, in spite of that volume of interesting facts and
statistics which he poured out upon me, I have to confess
that my most poignant recollection of him is witnessing
the final test match at Kingston between Yorkshire and
the West Indies. I have watched a great many classic
struggles in my time. I am still a member of Lords and
the Oval, and there is no game I would sooner watch.
This test match on the Kingston ground was, I think, the
most dramatic, I will not bore my non-cricketing friends
by anything in the shape of a long description, but it
transpired that after luncheon on the last day the West
Indies had piled up such a score that when their last wicket
fell defeat seemed impossible. There was a very popular
polo match being played the same afternoon in which the
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